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ABSTRACT 

Intended as a primer for administrative action, this 
booklet gives the vocational adminstrator some basic guidelines and 
strategies for managing vocational programs and services for 
handicapped students and clarifies key concepts.^ The five sections 
each address one of the maio?, concerns of an administrator; 
identifying students with handicaps, the individualized education 
program (lEP) , student pla<.'ement, monitoring and evaluating special 
services, and managing human resources. Definitions of tht 
handicapped and nine categories of handicap offered in the 1976 
vocational education legislation (Public Law 9J(-U82) are provided as ' 
well as suggestions for establishing identification procedures (part 
1). Detailed planning for each student is discussed in terms of the 
,IEP--its definition, participants, teacher's contribution, and 
forma t# content, and process (part :•; . Implications of student 
placement by the administrator in^ .he least restrictive environment 
are discussed next, includina placement alternatives, admittance 
requirements, and program accessibility (part 3). An lEP status 
reporting system is recommended to monitor the program, and a 
procedure for evaluating the effectiveness of services is presented 
(part 4) . Active teacher involvement is emphasized as important for 
successful implementation of proaram ideas and new procedures (part 
5). Organization, conduction, and funding of inservice programs are 
discus<3ed- A brief note on effective advisory councils to expand 
education and employment opportunities follows. (YLB) 
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INTRODUCTION 
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During the mid-1970s the U.S. Congress passed landmark legislation in- 
tended to broaden and improve education for handicapped persons. The 
Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975 (PL 94-142) and 
Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (PL 93-1 12) are two impor- 
tant federal initiatives intended to insure that the rights of those with 
handicaps are honored in education and employment settings. The man- 
dates in both laws are.reflected and reinforced in the vocational education 
amendments of J976 (Title II, PL 94-482). 

Many administrators already recognize the need to improve vocational 
programs for the handicapped population and have endorsed these federal 
initiatives. Now it's time to translate the mandates into effective pro- 
grams, a complex process that will continue to be a prominent challenge 
for administrators through the 1980s. 

This publication gives the vocational administrator some basic 
guidelines and strategies for managing vocational programs and services 
for nandicapped individuals, it also clarifies key concepts such as the 
"least restrictive environment" clause of PL 94-142. 

The administrator oversees the identification of handicapped vocational 
students, the detailed planning for each student carried out through indi- 
vidualized edi ':ation programs (lEPs) and the placement of every handi- 
capped stude in the most appropriate vocational program. In addition, 
the administrator should monitor and evaluate programs and services at 
regular intervals. 

Perhaps the most important task of the administrator is to mobilize the 
entire vocational staff of the district or institution to participate in serving 
handicapped students. The active involvement of the teacher is particu^ 
larly important for the successful implementation of program ideas and 
new procedures. 

. The community is another resource the administrator can tap. Organiz- 
ing effective advisory councils is an excellent way to expand education 
and employment opportunities for handicapped persons. 

This publication is not intended to be a comprehensive treatise on the 
administration of vocational programs and services foi* handicapped indi- 
viduals. Instead, it is a primer for administrative action that covers the 
basic functions performed by vocational administrators in serving handi- 
capped students. 



Parti 

IDENTIFYING STUDENTS VflTH 
HANDICAPS 

: To provide appropriate programs and serviees, vocational administrators 
must first develop an> understanding of the target population to be served. 
Many local education agencies and state departments of education have 
adopted the definition of, the handiicapped, population offered in the 1976 
vocational education legislation (PL 94-482): 

The term handicapped— means persons who are mentally retarded, hard 
of hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visually handicapped, seriously emo- 
tlonally disturbed, orthopedically impaired, or other health impaired, or 
persons with specific learning disabilities who by reason thereof require 
special education and related services, and who because of their hand- 
icapping condition, cannot succeed in the ^regular vocational education 
program without special education assistance or who require a modified 
vocationar^education program (Federal Re^istet, October 3, 1977). 

\ . ' ■ 

\ ' _ . , , • 

THE HANiflCAPPED IN VOCATIONAL SETTINGS 

The first sectioh of the federal definition refers to nine categories of hand- 
icap, starting with mentally retarded and ending with specific learning 
disabilities. See Table 1 for a more detailed explanation of each category. 

In the second part of the federal definition, which reads "and who 
because of their handicapping condition cannot succeed in the regular 
vocational education program without special education assistance or 
who require a modified vocational education program," a key concept for 
vocational administrators is introduced. This concept essentially holds 
that although a student may have a particular handicap (e.g., hearing 
impairment), it may or may not interfere with successful performance in a 
given vocational program (e.g., distributive education). 

If, in fact, a student with a known handicap is.found not to need special 
education assistance in the vocational setting, then he or she would be 
considered ineligible for special funding. In other words it nust be shown 
that the student with a handicap needs special assistanc in vocational 
education in, order for administrators to rightfully seek e lornal funding 
for this student. 

This provision calls into question the frequent assumption that a stu- • 
dent who heeds special education services in one instructional setting 
, therefore needs such services in all instructiori^l settings. As the saying 
goes, "It ain't necessarily so." 



JESTABLISHING IDENTIFICATION PROCEDURES 

Vocational aJministrators are responsible for establishing procedures to 
identify the unique vocational education needs of the special student in 
{accordance with the current federal definition of handicapped persons. 
There is no need to reinvent the wheel— usually district procedures al- 
ready being used in special education or vocational rehabilitation can be 
adapted for vocational education purposes. 
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The handicaps of most students will have been identified by the time 
they enter a vocational program. Nevertheless, the vocational teacher 
should be given a procedure to follow when he or she suspects that a 
student who has not been classified previously as being handicapped is 
now in need of special education services. 

In determining identification procedures, administrators have an oppor- 
tunity to make sure vocational teachers are involved in serving handi- 
capped students from the beginning. The vocational teacher must interact 
closely with the special education staff and be aware of all district proce- 
dures relating to handicapped students in order to assume an active, in- 
formed role in the design and implementation of an individualized educa- 
tion program for each special vocational student. 



TABLE 1: FEDERAL DEFINITIONS OF 
HANDIpAPPING CONDITIONS 



Mentally retarded 



Hard of hearing 



Deaf 



Speech impaired 



Visually handicapped 



Seriously emotionally 
disturbed 



Significantly subaverage general intellec- 
tual functioning existing concurrently with 
deficits in adaptive behavior and man- 
ifested during the developmental period, 
which adversely affects a child's educa- 
tional performance. 

A hearing impairment, whether permanent 
or fluctuating, that adversely affects a 
child's educational performance but is not 
included under W^e definition of ''deaf** in 
this section. 

A hearing impairment that is so severe the 
child is impaired in processing linguistic 
information through hearing, with or.with- 
out amplification, which adversely affects 
educational performance. 

A communication disorder such as stutter- 
ing, impaired articulation, a language im- 
pairment, or a voice impairment, which ad- 
versely affects a child's educational per- 
formance. 

A visual impairment which, even with cor- 
rection, adversely affects a child*s educa- 
tional performance. The term includes 
both partially seeing and blind children. 

A condition exhibiting one or more of the 
following characteristics over a long 
period of time and to a marked degree, 
which adversely affects educational per^ 
formance: 
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1. An inability to iearn that cannot be ex- 
plained by intellectual, sensory or 
health factors 

2. An Inability to build or mc^nitaih satis- 
factory Ihterpersonal relationships with 
peers and teachers 

3. Inappropriate types of behavior or feel- 
ings under normal circumstances 

4. A general pervasive mood of unhappi- 
ness or depression 

5. A tendency to develop physical 
symptoms or fears associated with per- 
sonal or school problems. 



Orthopedlcally Impaired 



Other health Impaired 



Specific learning disability 



A severe orthopedic Impairment that ad- 
versely affects a child's educational per- 
formance. Includes Impairments caused by 
congenital anomaly (e.g., clubfoot, ab- 
sence of some member), impairments 
caused by djsease (e.gr,, poliornyelitis, . 
bone tuberculosis) and imi^airments from 
other causes (e.g., cerebral p.alsy, amputa- 
tions, and fractures or burns.^hat cause 
contractures). 

Limited strength, vitality or alertness, due 
to chronic or acute health problems such 
as a heart condition, tuberculosis, rheuma- 
tic fever, nephritis, asthma, sicl<le cell 
anemia, hemophilia, epilepsy, lead poison- 
ing, leukemia or diabetes, which adversely 
affects a child's educational performance. 

A disorder in one or more of the basic psy- 
chological processes Involved in under- 
standing or in using language, spol<en or 
written, which may manifest itself in an im- 
perfect ability to listen, think, speak, read, 
write, spell or do mathematical calcula- 
tions. Includes such conditions as percep- 
tual handicaps, brain injury, minimal brain 
disfunction, dyslexia and developmental 
aphasia. Does not include children wh0^ 
have learning problems that are primely 
the result of visual, hearing or mot^rnand- 
icaps. of mental retardation,, .or of en- 
vironmental, cultural or economic disad- 
vantage. 



Source: Federal Register, August 23, 1977. 
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Partn 

THE INDIVIDUALIZED 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 

It is relatively new.- It is surrounded by controversy and confusion. It 
takes time. It is these things and more. But of all the federal afid state 
provisions for educating handicapped persons, the individualized educa- 
tion program (lEP) concept stands out as the greatest catalyst for action. 
The vocational administrator who understands the lEFs structure and 
purpose can use this valuable tool effectively. 



DEFINITION AND PARTICIPANTS 

The lEP is basically an instructional management plan for each public 
school-age student who needs special education and related support .serv- 
ices. (A similar plan is required for each vocational rehabilitation client 
enrolled in secondary and postsecondarV education.) Each lEP is to be 
developed and reviewed at least once arfnually by a team to include: 

• A representative of the local education \igency, other than the student's 
teacher, who is qualified to provide or (supervise the provision of spe- 
cial education (e.g., administrator of sptecial education, coordinator of 
vocational special needs) i ^ 

• The student's teacher or teachers, special or regular, or both 

• One or both of the student's parents 

• The student, where appropriate 1 

• Other individuals, at the discretion of thl; parent or agency. 

i 



THE TEACHER'S CONTRIBUTION 

As a local administrator, you will probably decide which teacher or 
teachers become involved directly in developing an lEP. Unfortunately, 
students with handicaps have sometimes been placed in vocational pro- 
grams without the involvement of vocational teachers in lEP develop- 
ment. In some cases, they were totally unaware of the lEP process. 

Try to avoid this situation, for it is during the lEP development process 
that decisions are made about the program and special service needs of 
the student. A good rule of thumb is that when a student is considered for 
placement in a vocational program, vocational teachers should be in- 
volved in the meeting. 

Some administrators question the recommendation that the vocational 
teacher play an active role in the identification and individualized plan- 
ning phases of programming for handicapped students on the grounds that 
this involvement requires: a substantial investment of teacher time. 
Though this concern is a legitimate and an important one, remember that 
such involvement is a priceless opportunity for teachers to acquire greater 
understanding of student needs, an opportunity for meaningful input into 
the program planning process and increased communication with educa- 
tional specialists and parents. If the teacher is excluded from these ac- 
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tivities, on the other hand, he or she may feel a tack of obligation to worR 
with the student and lEP team, resentment at being '^dumped on," or fear 
of the unknown in terms of student needs, interests and performance 
levels. 

Each vocational administrator will have to weigh the pros and cons of 
teacher participation in the lEP to formulate policies and j)rocedures that 
are efficient in use of teacher time, but also yield good results in teacher 
satisfaction and student placement. 

FORMAT, CONTENT AND PROCESS 

The lEP is to serve as the basis for recommending placement. Although 
the specific format of the IE? document varies among school districts, the 
content must consist of certain basic elements. According to the Federal 
Register (August 23, 1977), written statements on the following must'^be 
included: 

1. Student^s present level of educational performance 

2. Annual goals and short-term objectives 

3. Specific speciial education and related services to be provided 

4. Extent of student's participation in regular educational programs 

5. Projected dates for initiation of services and anticipated duration^ of 
services 

.6. Appropriate objective criteria and evaluation schedules for determin- 
ing whether the objectives are being achieved. 

Use the set of questions in Table 2 to develop local policy^and proce- 



ed 
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TABLE 2: DEVELOPING AN INDIVIDUALIZED 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 

1. Does the lEP document show that vocational educators and other educa- 
tors cooperated in assessing student's present level of vocational per- 
formance and in establishing appropriate goals and objectives? 

2. Does the student's record or lEP show competencies gained previously in 
career awareness and exploration experiences? 

3. Do indicators suggest that the'special educator has conducted activities* 
to prepare the student for entry into the vocational program? 

4. Does the lEP indicate collaborative planning efforts among vocational 
educators, special educators, the student and parents? 

5. Has the vocational educator described the activities the student will be 
participating in and the necessary support services? 

6. Does the lEP indicate the types of special services to be provided by the 
special educator, as identified by the vocational educator? 

7. Did each lEP meeting participant receive a copy of the lEP docurhent? 

8. Does the document indicate when the lEP team plans to nieet to review the 
student's program? 

Source: Adapted from Halloran et ai., 1978. ^ 



dures fbr the content and format of the lEP, as well as to delineate the 
vocational teacher's role and relationshipsowith other lEP team members. 
You could also give the questions to special education and vocational 
teachers to use as a guide in reviewing their lEP efforts. 

In addition to relying on the IE? for determining student needs and 
appropriate services, administrators can use it tp document the progress 
of the handicapped vocational student. You will find this source particu- 
larly helpful during program reporting and auditing cycles. 
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Part III 

STUDENT PLACEMENT IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The administrator's decision to place a special student in a particular 
-vocational program should be based on the recommendations of the lEP . 
Jeam. This provision is stated in the 1976 vocational education amend- 
ments (See F^J<?ra/ /J^gwfe'r, October 3., 1977): 

The (vocational education] program provided each handicapped child 
will be planned and coordinated in conformity with and as a part of the 
child's individualized educational program as required by the Education 
of All Handicapped Children Act. , 

LEAST RESTRICTIVE ENVIRONMENT 

The principle for both lEP team members and local administrators to 
follow is that placement must be made in the educational environment 
most appropriate (or least restrictive) for the student being considered. 
This principle i^ referred to commonly as the 'least restrictive environ- 
ment'^clause, which appeared in the Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act of 1975 (PL 94- 142). 
^ Some administrators have misunderstood the least restrictive environ- 

ment clause, concluding that all handicapped students must be placed in 
regular or so-called ''mainstream'' vocational programs. Though you 
should expect an increase in the number of handicapped students in regu- 
lar vocational programs, remember that these placements are to be made 
on an individual basis, depending on student ne^ds as determinejtbjrfhe 
participants in the lEP team process. ^ 

A least restrictive environment for one studen^mfly be the regular 
vocational program with special education assistance. Jr '^r another stu- 
dent, the least restrictive environmen|jna5rbe in a self-contained program 
for e?tceptional students, 

Thus, the real significarice ot the least restrictive environment clause is 
that an increasing^DUffiber of students with handicaps will be receiving 
vocational education in a wider variety of program arrangements. Make 
sure your staff members understand that all students will not be moved 
automaticatty into regular vocational programs and that the staff is famil- 
.^%\ with the process for arriving at an appropriate placement. ^ 

PLACEMENT ALTERNATIVES \ 

One implicatioh of the least restrictive environment principle is that local 
administrators should provide a range of vocational program alternatives 
to accommodate the diveise needs of individuals with handicaps. The 
following examples of placement alternatives are suggested by S. Davis 
and M. Ward in Vocational Education of Handicapped Students: A Guide 
for Policy Development. 

). Placement in » regular vocational program with 

a. Consuftative assistance for instruction 

b. Provision of direct services to students by itinerant specialists 
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c. Resource room beir for students > 

2, Placement in, a sepiWe vocational program with 

a. Part-time participation in regular class 

b. Seir-contained class in regular education facility 

c. Self-contained class in special education or rehabilitation facility 

3. Placement in a sheltered env^ironnient in a 

a. Residential facility 

b. Shelte'ed workshop 

c. Work activities center 

Another example of alternative program arrangements is provided by 
the Michigan Interagency Model. This model delivery sysiem was devel- 
oped through the mutual cooperation of state department representatives 
from vocational education, special education and vocational rehabilitation 
in Michigan. An adapted version of the Michigan Model appears in Table 

When planning for placement of handicapped individuals, consider the 
following questions from Voc ational Education for (he Handicapped: Re- 
.soitrcc Guide to Federal Rcf^ulations by Halloran et ah 

1, What is the nature and severity of the handicap that prohibits the 
student from participating in regular vocational education with sup- 
plementary aids and services? 

2, Is' the handicapped student unable to participate in the regular voca- 
tional program because facilities are -inaccessible? 

3, What are the various alternative program arrangements for handi- 
capped students whc> cannot participate in regular vocational pro- 
grams? 

4, Are the facilities, services and activities for handicapped students in 
the various alternative programs comparable to those provided in pro- 
grams for nonhandicapped students? Equity in this case would m^an 
equal opportunity for benefits and services. 

ADMITTANCE REQUIREMENTS 

Another implication of the least restrictive environment principle is the 
need for administrators to review the eligibility requirements for admis- 
sion to regular vocational programs. Be certain that students are not 
discriminated against automatically on the basis of hanuicap. 

Since the lEP team may recommend placement of a student in a given 
vocational program, the entrance criteria for that program should be 
stated clearly. Several questions to consider as you review the admiUance 
requirements for each vocational program appear in Vocational Educa- 
tion of Handicapped Students: A Guide for Policy Development: 

1. Do ihe requirements relate directly to success in the program? 

2. Is it possible to substitute other experience for a particular require^ 
mcnt? 

3, Are nonhandicapped students required to meet the same eligibility 
requirements as handicapped students? 

4, What training can be provided to prepare handicapped students to 
meet entrance requirements? 

12 
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TABLE 3: ALTERNATIVES PpR THE HANDICAPPED 
STUDENT 



Regular Vocational 
Education 



Adapted Vocational 
Education 



Special Vocational 
Education 



Individual Vocational 
Training 



Prevocational Evaluation 
Services 



Work Activity Center 
Servlc^-s 



Programming for all handicapped students 
who can benefit from the placement. In- 
tended for all students who are receiving 
noninstructional special education serv- 
ices (speech, social work, occupational 
therapy or special materials). 

Regular vocational programs that are al- 
tered to accommodate students who could 
not otherwise be placed in the program. 
May be needed for handicapped persons 
assigned to special education resource 
rooms who, need adapted instruction. 

Usually training^ :6T a 'se?r>|-skil^ nature 
(custodial trainrintt^0toJ' ar; introductory 
skills training (ie^i^^ed^to^provide skills 
necessary for/ en1%)^i^Q.a* regular voca- 
tional prograrii or to'plr6vfde entry-level job 
skills.* Usually limited to students in self- 
contained special education programs. 

Training in special programs such as those 
under the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA). apprenticeship, 
etc., approved by a governm»^t agency. 
May also include a unique individual train- 
ing program designed to fit a handicapped 
student's special interests and not gener- 
ally available in the geographic area. 

A service designed for students whose dis- 
ability precludes the use of the regular 
educational sequence for obtaining voca- 
tional assessment. A diagnostic service 
rather than an instructional program. 

^ program designed exclusively to provide 
work therapy for persons whose handicap 
is so severe that their capacity for produc- 
tivity is almost nonexistent. 



Source: Adapted by Phelps from the Michigan Department of Education's 
Michigan Inter-Agency Model and Delivery System of Vocational 
Services for t ie Handicapped. 
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OCR GUIDELINES 



The Office for Civil Rights (OCR) in the U.S. Department of Health, 
Educaiion and Weltc:»*e has prepared a publication entitled Guidelines for 
Eliminating Discrimination and Denial of Services on the Basis of Race, 
Color. National Origin, Sc.\ and Handicap in Vocational Education Pro- 
grams. Sinct state education agencies and nearly all local education agen- 
cies are **recipients of fevieral funds," both state and local administrators 
of vocational education will need to be familiar with the guidelines. 

The OCR document contains guidelines related to such areas as: 
L Access and admission of students to secondary and postsecondary 

vocational programs 

2. Counseling and prevocational programs 

3. Equal opportunity in the vocational education instructional setting 

4. Distribution of federal financial assistance and other funds for voca- 
tional education. 

Compliance requirements ar** stated, along with discussion of the re- 
medial actions prescribed by the Office for Civil Rights to apply to recipi- 
ents of federal funds who are found in violation of the law. The document 
explains how civil rights laws and U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare regulations apply to vocational education programs, 

Y »u can review the guidelines in the March 21, 1979, edition of the 
Federal Register, For additional information, contact the Office of Stand- 
ards, Policy and Research, Office for Civil Rights, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 330 Independence Avenue, S.W,, Washinjjton, 
D,C, 20201. 



Providing a variety of least restrictive program options, involving voca- 
tional educators in the lEP process and eliminating discriminatory en- 
trance requirements are three steps administrators can take toward mak- 
ing vocational education moie'accessible to and appropriate for perons 
with handicaps. A fourth measure is to examine exi.sting facilities to iden- 
tify inaccessible areas, i.e., those areas that deny participation in voca- 
tional programs to persons with handicaps, especially to those with or- 
thopedic handicaps. 

Program accessibility, as mandated by Section 504of PL93-1 12, means 
that all existing facilities need not be made accessible, .so long as other 
methods can be used to make all programs readily available to handi- 
capped persons who need them (sec Federal Register, May 4, 1977). 
Structural changes in existing facilities are necessary only when there is 
no other feasible method to make a program accessible. Therefore, ad- 
ministrators need not alter facilities if actions such as the following are 
employed: 



PROGRAM ACCESSIBILITY 
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1: Redesign of equipment 

2. Reassignment of classes or other services to accessible buildings 

3. Assignment of aids to handicapped persons 

4. Home visits. 

Several suggestions for making minor modifications to ar existing build- 
ing arie offered by E. Gollay and J. F. Doucette in ''How to Deal with 
Barriers in Schools": 

• Many public drinking fountains are mounted on a wall (or are freestand- 
ing units) too high for a person in a wheelchair to use. Rather than 
replace the fountain or change its mounting, mount a. paper cup dis- 
penser at the fountain and within reach of a student in a wheelchair. 

• U the student lavatory facilities are inaccessible but the faculty toilets 
are (or are more easily made so), allow disabled students to use the 
faculty facilities. ' 

• Adding an elevator is expensive. One approach to avoid the cost is to 
relocate all necessary facilities and classrooms on the ground floor. 
Classroom scheduling and student assignment procedures must reflect 
this change, allowing a disabled student to take all coursework on ac- 
cessible floods. 

• Some buildings have elevators that are not available for student use. 
These may be freight elevators or those restricted to faculty and staff. A 
policy change could give disabled students access to such elevators, 
assuming that the freight elevator meets safety standards. 
According to Section 504 of PL 93-112and to PL 94-482, new facilities 

constructed with federal funds or facilities that house federally funded 
programs must be accessible to persons with handicaps. You can comply 
by adhering to provisions in the American National Standard Specifica- 
tions for Making Buildings and Facilities Accessible to and Usable by the 
Physically Handicapped published by the American National Standards 
Institute, Inc. 



LIMITED FEDERAL DOLLARS AVAILABLE 

Some administrators have wondered if special monies are available for 
making existing facilities more accessible to persons with handicaps. A 
review of federal legislation and subsequent appropriations in vocational 
rehabilitation, special education and vocational education suggests the 10 
percent set-aside funds for the handicapped in the 1976 vocational educa- 
tion legislation could be used for this purpose. 

Local administrators who are interested in the special monies question 
should contact their state director of vocational education and the state 
director of special education to determine the availability of state funds 
and other federal resources (e.g., Department of Commerce funds) for 
this purpo^ie. 
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Part IV 

MONITORING AND EVALUATINO 
SPECIAL SERVICES 

The individualized education program is often seen as a plan to be devel- 
oped for the St udejnt before placement in vocational education. Properly 
understood, however, IheiEP is more than a one-shot planning activity. 
It is a complete program that administrators should monitor and evaluate 
regularly to determine whether services are adequate and student per- 
formance goals are being met. 



lEP STATUS REPORTING SYSTEM 

The first step for administrators in monitoring the services, provided to 
special students in vocational education is to conduct a systematic review 
of student lEPs. Follow-up reviews could occur at several points during 
the school year (e.g., end of each grading period), which would involve^^ 
collecting information from all persons responsible for delivery of special 
services. ^ 

To simplify the communication and coordination process, adminis- 
trators should appoint one person to be responsible for collecting this 
information. For example, a district has a coordinator of vodatibnal 
education for special needs students, this person might be the logical 
choice. In other districts, the director of special education or tne director 
of vocational education may collect the data. 

To avoid complicated, time-consuming procedures, a simple '*quick- 
check" form could be used, similar to the example provided in Table 4. In 
this example, the report form was completed by the auto mechanics in- 
structor. The sample shows a check-off procedure for reporting the status 
of services specified in a student's lEP. Included also is a request for 
identification of special services provided, but not listed, in the original 
lEP and a check for additional service needs. 

Through a review of the service delivery reports, you can determine if 
scheduled services are being delivered and if changes in the lEP are 
needed. Follow-up contacts with the appropriate instructors should be 
made when changes in the student's program are suggested or when serv- 
ices specified in the lEP are not being provided. To comply with PL 
94-^142, notify parents if you are considering a change in the student's 
lEP. 



EVALUATION OP EXISTING SERVICES 

The status reporting system suggested in the previous section gives ad- 
ministrators a strategy for determining the extent to which the services 
specified in student lEPs are being delivered and if additional services are 
needed. However, it is not designed to provide information about the 
adequacy of existing services in an institution or district. 




TABLi 4: SAMPLE lEP SERVICE DELIVERY REPORT 

Studant Bifl^qott Pate .3/1179, Contact Personfs) Rita Smith Votmtm Prparam Auto Mechanics 

The following services were specified in the lEP for the student Identified above. Please Indicate the status of these 
services by placing a check in the appropriate categories. Confiment as necessary. , / 



Typ0 of Special Services 


\n Process 


Completed, 


No Action 


Comments 


i* Scheduling Modifications 
1 Tutoring In reading related to vocational 
auto mechanics 

• 2. ■ •■ 


X 






Teacher^de Is helping Bill 
with the Course te^t and 
supplemental materials on an 
average of 3 periods pet week. 


II. CurriculL'm Modifications 

1 . Special math worl<bool< prepared for 
student by special and vocational 

fJufoi/ftnul i 

2. Student is completing math workbook 

III. Equipment/Facilities Modifications 

1 . Orientation training to alert student to 
presence of open pits and other poten- 
tially hazardous areas 

2. Installation of faucets with dials and 
foot controls 


\, 


X 

X 
X 


X 


Is being typed 



Special services provided but not listed in lEP: A/one at present 



Do you see a need for additional services for this student? No if so, please specify these services and Indicate if a 
conference is nseded to arrange these services. - ' ^ 



Please return to the vocational director's office by March 15, 1979. Thank you! 
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A procedure for evaluating the effectiveness of existing services is 
presented here. It consists of a sequence of steps for collecting informa- 
tion, on the services available to special students from students, parents 
and staff in the form of ratings or open-ended feedback. 
Step 1: Determine what you want to know about special services for 

handicapped persons. 
Step 2: Prepare a series 9f broad key evaluation questions. See Table 5 

. for sample questions. 
Step 3: Arrange key evaluation questions in order of priority. 
Step 4: Write rating items tor each key question (you may change the 

wording of items for each of the three groups). 
Step 3: Assemble items into three questionnaires. See Table 6 for sam- 
ple format and questions. 
Step 6: Duplicate and distribute questionnaires to students, parents and 
staff. 

Step 7; Summarize results by tabulating items for each key evaluation 
question. 

Step 8: Compare results from the three groups and make judgments 
about the range, use and availability of existing special services. 
Then formulate conclusions and recommendations, 
A quick scan of the questions in fable 6 will show that they focus not 
only on rating services, but also on staff awareness of services. Adminis- 
trators must foster statT awareness of existing services if they are to 
receive maximum usage. If staff members are found to be unaware uf 
services, you can use this information to plan the inservice staff ses.^ions 
described in the next section. 



TABLE 5: KEY EVALUATION QUESTIONS FOR SPECIAL 
NEEDS SERVICES 

1. Are fhe vocational instructors aware of the range of supportive services 
that exist for special needs students? 

2. Are instructional materials such as books and handouts written at ap- 
propriate reading levels? 

3. Is there a need to modify laboratory equipment to better serve orthopedi- 
cally handicapped students? 

4. Are interpreter, reader, and tutorial services readily available to students? 

5. Are counseling services adequate for special needs students? 

6. Are.special tutors used by those who most need them? 

7. Does the placement center discriminate against special needs students? 

8. Are parents aware of services available to their children? 

9. What kinds of services do students think they need? 

Source: Wentling and Albright. 1978. 
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TABLE 6: A SAMPLE FORM FOR STAFF RATING 

1. 'Are you involved in the development of individualized education pro- 
gram for each special student to whom u provide information or serv- 



YES _____ NO 

If no, please explain. 



2. Do you provide supportive or special services to students with 
needs? 

YES NO 

if yes, what are they? _ ' 



3. Are you interested in attending an inservice training program to improve 

services to students with special needs? YES NO _. „ 

If yes. mal<e suggestions of areas that interest you. 



4. What- services could your students benefit from that are not presen 
available? 



5. Do you l<now where to refer students for special services? 
YES NO 

If no, list ways of mal<ing this information available to staff. 



Check the services you are aware of, then rate the effectiveness of each by 
circling the number that best describes it at the right. 



ices? 



Service 



Highly Highly 
Effective Effective Ineffective Ineffective 



Guidance and 
co'^^seling 

Inv "dualized teaching 
Special materials 
Job placement at 
graduation 
Child care facilities 
Resource cfenter 
Psychological services 
Tutors 

Youth organizations 
Summer programs 
Student employment 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 



2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 
3 



3 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



4 
4 
4 



4 
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Remedial teachers 1 

. — Special vocational . 1 
classes 

Ramps 1 

Interpreters 1 

Braille books 1 

Note-taking services 1 

Student aides i 

Sound devices i 

Special equipment 1 

Special lighting i 

Transportation i 

Health services i 

Bilingual/bicultural l 

classes 

Free or loaned clothing 1 

Free or loaned i 

school materials 
_ Financial aid l 
Free or discount i 

cafetena service 

. Source: Wentling and Albright, 1978. 



Part V 

MANAGINiqi HUMAN RESOURCES 

This publication has referred frequently to the need for staff awareness of 
local policy and procedures for serving handicapped students in voca- 
tional education. j 

You may want to consider a planned program for staff inlservice training 
in the following areas: ' 

1. Identifying and assessing the vocational education Jipeds of special 
students 

2. Involving instructors in lEP development 

3. Improving access to vocational education 

4. Knowing and using special services in the district 

5. Recording and reporting student progress. 



ORGANIZING THE INSERVICE PROQRI^M 

Determine staff ncods as an initial step in organizing a reijponsive iriserv-. 
ice program. Second, organize a local Planning committee to plan the 
inser.vice program. This committee should consist of both vocational and 
special education teachers and administrators. Severa'l questions the 
commi tee should consider are: 

1. What are the most imroilant needs of the staff? f 

2. Who will be included in the inservice program? Vocational educators? 
Special educators? Counselors? Others? 

3. Will the inservice program be conducted on a shot^t-term intensive, 
basis like a summer workshop? Should it be held on a bontinuous basis 
throughout the school year? Or would a combination of both ap- 
proaches be better? ' 

4: What strategies can be used to increase voluntary p^Micipation? 
5. What special incentives can be provided (e.g^ stipei Js, university 
credits, release time, special recognition)? I 



CONDUCTING THE INSERVICE PROGRaIa 

A carefully planned and executed staff development program is perhaps 
the most important ingredient in an administrator's efforts to strengthen 
programs and services provided to handicapped studentii. As one locdl 
vocational director said in reference to the need for inservice staff devel- 
opment » **Sure, we need to serve more handicapped students in voca- 
tional education. But the big problem is not getting them into our 
. programs— it's getting them through ^^nce they are there!'' 

The following tips for conducting inservice programs for staff working 
with special students were suggested by G. Greenwood and R. Morley in 
, < **How to Operate an Inservice Activity." They are based on recom- 
mendations received from local vocational educators, special needs spe- 
cialists and administrators: 

• Involve skilled practitioners in the presentation of inservice content 
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• Emphasize how-to-do-it approaches ^ 

• Encourage participant ''doing'' activities 

• Provide the participants withopportunities to view successful programs 
and practices / . 

• Consider follow-up techniCiil assistance services for the participants 
and seek their input for specific suggestions on the type of services 
needed. 



SPECIAL INSERVICE FUNDS 

Administrators may need additional funds to provide special inservice 
training for vocational education personnel. If so, consider applying for 
special inseryic^ project funds available through the divisions of'special 
education and' Vocational education in the state department of education. 
You should also stay up to date with the special funding priorities estab- 
lisiied by the U.S. Office of Education's Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped and Bureau of Occupational and Adult pducation. 

Information on federal funding sources for career education and voca- 
tional programming for persons with handicaps can be found in the Fed- 
eml Assistance Guide for Vacationed and Career Edncation for the 
Handicai)ped. This document may be obtained from: Division of Assist- 
ance to States, Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, U.S. Office of 
Education, 400 Maryland Avenue, S.W., Washington, O.C 20202. 
* » 

USING ADVISORY COUNCILS 

Many administrators have used vocational education advisory councils 
and program craft committees as a vehicle for staying U|3 to date on 
current job needs and for determining the effectiveness of existing pro- 
grams in meeting employment needs. These advisory groups are also 
important effoi ts to improve education and employment opportunities for 
persons with handicaps. 

Since employers are being asked to hire ''qudified" handicapped pei 
sons (many are establishing or have established affirmative action plans), 
vocational administrators will need to find out what the necessary qualifi- 
cations are and provide the preparation necessary to meet them. Advisory 
groups can also serve as a resource for identifying training stations for 
special students in cooperative education and locating placement sites for 
soon-to-be graduates of vocational education. 

The local ad*ministrator of vocational education will have a continuing 
need to be aware of the programs and services provided to handicapped 
persons by special education, vocational rehabilitation and comprehen- 
sive employment training programs (CETA), and to develop procedures 
for coordinated program efforts. The participation of representatives from 
these various service agencies in an advisory council is one means for 
accomplishing this missic 
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